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The tributes paid to Hubert Scott-Paine and the British Power Boat Company in recog 
nition of the fact that at the outbreak of war their M.T.B.s, M.G.B.s and R.A.F. Rescue 
Launches were already in service and closely followed by others under construction .. . 
for the availability of the 500 h.p.‘‘ POWER ” Napier Sea Lion Marine Engine, and the now- 
famous Packard Machinery which formed the motive power for so many of the Country’s 
Light Naval Fighting Craft . . . all these give the natural satisfaction of a job well done. 
Now, together with the rest of the World, we look forward to the time when our boats 
and machinery will again take up their peace-time occupations . . . running the pilot 
ashore . . . transporting the doctor . . . dealing with waterside fires . . . meeting the 
12 o’clock flying boat from the States . . . providing rapid transport for the public and 
pleasure to the private owner in leisure moments. We remember, even so, that until all 
threat of War is removed, our swift fighting craft must maintain their undoubted leadership. 


THE BRITISH POWER tie BOAT COMPANY LTD. 


CONSTRUCTORS OF SCOTT-PAINE SURFACE CRAFT 
HYTHE + SOUTHAMPTON 
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THIS 5-VALVE ALL-WAVE SUPERHET 
receiver is the first of the G.E.C. 
peace-time productions . . . an 
entirely new set, bearing the stamp 
of G.E.C. quality and housed in a 
handsome plastic cabinet. Supplies 
at the moment are limited but every 
effort is being made to increase pro- 
duction. Available in both AC and 


RADIO & TELEVISION = AC/DC versions. 


AC MODEL Price £15.15.0 (pilus 43.7.9 purchase tar 
AC/DC MODEL Price £16.16.0 plus £3.12.3 purchase tar 








Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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“L have been using one of the new Morris Ten Series ‘M’ for some weeks, and I am 
quite astounded at its gooffinish.) One had feared the new cars would be slightly 
‘utility’, but far from it. pC paint-work and chrome are excellent, the leather 
pleasant, and what impresses me most is the silence of the engine. The springing 
appears to have been greatly improved, and is now good enough for even the poor 
roads we have out here. 
I consider that this new car compares favourably with the new American cars which 
everyone raves about so much. For town work I’d choose the Morris or British 


’ 


equivalent every time.’ 


J.C.EVANS CAIRO 





* Reproduction of one 
of the current Morris 
advertisements. 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Lettexpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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TARGET FOR ANNIHILATION: AN ATOM-BOMBER’S VIEW OF BIKINI ATOLL, IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, WITH THE FLEET 


OF WARSHIP 


On Monday next, July 1, the most powerful atom bomb yet developed—a duplicate 
of the bomb which pulverised Nagasaki on August 9, 1945—is timed to be dropped 
on a fleet of “ guinea-pig '' warships anchored in the lagoon of Bikini Atoll, in the 
Pacific Ocean. The bomb is to be dropped by a Super-Fortress from a height of 
30,000 ft., aimed at the “ bull’s-eye"’ battleship Nevada, which has been painted a 


VICTIMS ASSEMBLED IN 


| 
| 


THE LAGOON. 


bright orange-red. The experiment, primarily designed to determine the future of 
séa power under the threat of atom-bombing, will be watched by official observers 
from ships, aircraft and neighbouring islands. Its effects will be awaited with anxiety 
by a world whose security has already been severely shaken by the advent of atomic 
power. (This important experiment is further illustrated on subsequent pages.) 
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HE problem before mankind at the present day 
is put in many ways. Sometimes it is said to be 
economic ; before the war it was generally expressed 
in this way. During the war it became military : 
everything, it seemed, became dependent on our 
ability to beat Fascism in the field. To-day it would 
appear to centre round the twin subjects of U.N.O. 
and the Atomic Bomb. Can U.N.O. be made to work, 
and can the Atomic Bomb be prevented from working ? 
Round these two questions the life, happiness and 
future of mankind would now seem to turn. 

Yet in reality the root of humanity’s problem lies 
deeper than any of these. Man is a gregarious and inter- 
dependent creature, and to live both 
at one with himself and in accord 
with his fellow-man needs leadership. 
In the history of the world that leader- 
ship has taken many forms, none of 
them wholly successful, though some 
far more successful than others. To-day, 
largely through the advocacy of men of 
our own race during the past three or 
four centuries, an attempt is being made 
to establish universally a form of 
government which, for want of a better 
name, we call democracy. This is causing 
a tremendous upheaval, which has been 
going on now more or less continuously 
for the past 170 years. Recently this 
revolutionary disturbance has reached 
and is convulsing the whole earth. In 
a comparatively short space of time, 
possibly within the lifetime of people 
now living, the problem will be re- 
solved. For man cannot live and 
produce the wherewithal to live in a 
state of perpetual tumult, and the 
human will to live is likely to remain 
paramount. Whatever the form of his 
governance and of his relations with his 
fellows, man will continue to survive, 
even though he first explodes the atom 
and destroys the civilisation of a 
thousand years. One can be sure of that. 

Can democracy be established as a 
stable form of government throughout 
the world ? I stress the word stable, for 
unless democracy can be made stable it 
cannot endure. If it produces in practice 
perpetual wars, famines, riots, strikes, 
hatreds and suspicions, it is not a form 
of government which will long commend 
itself to men. Yet in theory, in terms 
of human hopes and aspirations, de- 
mocracy is the form of government 
which most naturally commends itself to 
human reason and to the human ideal 
of justice. It seems right and just that 
every man should share in the privilege 
and responsibility of framing the laws 
under which he lives. It seems right. 
But is it possible? In the long run it 
can only be so if those laws are bene- 
ficial and effective. The answer to that 
question is all-important. 

What is democracy? Abraham 
Lincoln defined it as government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people. He meant by this a combina- 
tion of all three attributes, not merely 
one or other of them. By government 
of the people he meant efficient leader- 
ship capable of evoking the social 
virtues and energies requisite to com- 
munal success. A country in a state 
either of anarchy or of economic and 
administrative frustration and sterility 
can scarcely be said to possess such a form of govern- 
ment, and, though it may still, in matters of intention, 
be government for the people, and, in matters of electoral 
and political machinery, government by the people, it is 
not, therefore, according toAbraham Lincoln's definition, 
atrue democracy. This isan important point, and one 
which needs to be remembered and stressed. Democracy 
is not an abstract proposition or thesis, to be judged 
only on paper, nor is it a form of machinery. It is 


Battle, 


CHOSEN FOR THIS 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


a form of government, that is of leadership, and, if it 
fails in the realm of government and leadership, it 
fails altogether. To claim, therefore, that a country 
in a state of anarchy or industrial umtest or simul- 
taneous under-employment and poverty is an effective 
democracy merely because its Government is elected 
by popular vote, is to bring the very conception of 
democracy into discredit. It is precisely on this 
point that totalitarian criticism of democracy has in 
recent years centred. The fact that some of the most 
strident totalitarian critics of democracy have been 
defeated in battle has not silenced such criticism— 
it still continues under other forms—though it has 





NEWLY APPOINTED CHICHELE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF WAR: CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS, 
IMPORTANT POST AT OXFORD, HAS BEEN THE WRITER OF THE WEEKLY 
MILITARY ARTICLE IN THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS SINCE 


Captain Cyril Falls has been appointed Chichele Professor of the History of War at Oxford from October 1. 
Son of the late Sir Charles Fausset Falls, he was educated at Bradfield College, Portora Royal School, 
Enniskillen, at London University, and abroad. During World War I. 
killing Fusiliers; on the Genera! Staff; and as liaison officer with the French. 
was employed in the Historical Section (Military Branch) of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Captain 
Falls has a long list of official and unofficial publications to his credit, and he has taken a large share 
in the preparation of the official history of the land campaigns of 1914-18. 

” was published in 1943. Captain Cyril Falls is Military Correspondent of The Times, and since 
the beginning of the war has written the weekly military article in The Illustrated London News, 


certainly proved that some of the countries with 
democratic constitutions were a great deal more 
efficient than the totalitarians had supposed. Thus, 
though the democratic Government of France failed 
in the crucial crisis of 1940 to evoke at that time an 
effective communal response from the people of France, 
that of Great Britain did, with only a slight and 
temporary modification of democratic machinery, 
provide real and highly efficient leadership for the 


he served with the Roya] Innis- 
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His last book, “‘ Ordeal by 





British people. So did that of the United States, 
though only, it should be remembered, after a pro- 
longed, perilous and nearly fatal time-lag. Democracy, 
in Abraham Lincoln’s sense, was exemplified at its 
highest by the joint war efforts of Britain and America 
in 1944. When they launched their great attack across 
the Channel the world was witnessing government of 
the people (of a most exacting and daring kind), by 
the people, and for the people. But when in 1930 
2,000,000 Britons and 6,000,000 Americans stood 
poverty-stricken and idle in the midst of the neglected 
fields and idle factories that could easily have been 
made to satisfy their wants, government by the people 
and for the people was manifestly 
failing in a most vital respect to 
be government of the people. There 
are already some signs of a similar failure 
of effective government in Britain and 
America to-day, though it may be—and 
is to be hoped—that such signs are more 
apparent than real. 

So much for government of the 
people. One need not say much of 
government for the people, since all 
government, except that of foreign 
conquest, claims to be government for 
the people. Even foreign conquest 
often claims, though generally falsely, 
that it is for the good of the conquered ; 
Hitler, it will be remembered, made 
such a claim for. his conquest of 
Czechoslovakia. But this by itself is 
not democracy, any more than the rule 
of the Czsars was democracy: it is only 
a necessary element in a democratic 
government which it shares with almost 
every other species of government. 

One comes to government by the 
people. An attempt is at present being 
made by one of three great Powers of 
the modern world—potentially, perhaps, 
the greatest Power of all—to claim that 
a democracy can exist without govern- 
ment by the people. The government of 
the U.S.S.R. is certainly government 
of the people—a wonderfully efficient 
and impressive government—and it is 
quite as certainly government /o» the 
people. But to claim that at present 
it is government by the people is to lose 
sight of the meaning of words. A 
Russian worker, or, for that matter, a 
Russian intellectual or administrator, 
is permitted only one attitude towards 
those who direct the State of which he is 
a member. If he adopts any other he 
can expect nothing but exile, pro- 
scription and death: he will be cast 
out of the body of the State and be 
regarded as a traitor. He cannot help 
to frame his Government’s policy, for, 
whether he likes it or not, he must 
accept it. The fact that he generally 
likes it, or, at any rate, appears to 
like it, does not constitute him an 
active participator in its creation. 

This is not said in criticism of 
the U.S.S.R.—a remarkable human 
polity and one full of hope and promise 
for the future of mankind. But it is 
not yet, in Abraham Lincoln’s meaning 
of the word, a democracy ; and, until it 
is, democracy will certainly not be world- 
wide. We, who want to make it so, 
instead of quarrelling with Russia over 
the geographical demarcation line be- 
tween ‘‘ Democratic Communism ”’ and 
““ Social Democracy,’’ would probably do better if we 
were to concentrate on the means of making democracy 
—in Lincoln’s sense—work. It is those means, both 
for assuring the active participation of the people in 
government and for making democratic government 
efficient and productive, that I shall like to discuss 
on this page at a later date. For nothing but its 
successful application can establish democracy where 
we want to see it—in the heart of mankind. 


N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from “‘ The Illustrated London News" of Onze Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to lime, 
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“OPEN” CAMPS FOR TRAINING AND RECLAIMING YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTIsT, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE HomE Orrice. 
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A COMPARISON WITH THE “CLOSED’’ TYPE OF BORSTAL INSTITUTION ILLUSTRATED IN OUR PAGES LAST WEEK. 


: In last week's Jilustrated London News we published drawings by Captain de camp at Usk, Monmouthshire; and at the North Sea Camp near Boston, 
Grineau illustrating the training of the worst type of youthful delinquents in Lincolnshire. In these Borstal institutions there is no prison wall; indeed, the 
the original “ Borstal," at Borstal, near Rochester, now a “ closed’ institution. prison atmosphere is conspicuously absent, the youths leading a free, open-air 
This week our artist illustrates the Borstal system's methods for youths with life, doing useful work on the land. At the North Sea Camp, for instance, they 
better records, who receive their training in “open” camps and institutions. have reclaimed some 200 acres of useful farmland from the sea. (Activities at 
On this page are scenes sketched at the Hollesley Bay Colony, Suffolk; at the ‘§ another “open” Borstal Institution, Lowdham Grange, are illustrated overleaf.) 
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RECLAIMING YOUNG OFFENDERS: LOWDHAM GRANGE, WHERE | | 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, w 





STARTING FROM AN OPEN CAMP, LOWDHAM GRANGE 
BORSTAL INSTITUTION WAS GRADUALLY BUILT BY SuUCCESSI_E 
PARTIES OF LADS UNDER EXPERT INSTRUCTION, 
a TARING FIFTEEN “~TYE4RS TO COMPLETE. 
THEY HAVE ALSO LAIP OUT THE GROUNDS AND ROADS, 
CONSTRUCTED A SWIMMING-POOK AND A FINE GYMNASIUM 
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AN “OPEN” BORSTAL INSTITUTION, WHOSE BUILDINGS REFLECT 15 YEARS’ WORK BY SUCCESSIVE | TR. 


Lowdham Grange, in Nottinghamshire, is a typical example of the enlightened 


including separate ‘‘ Houses" for the trainees, homes for the camp officers, a bu 
treatment of backward youths under the Borstal system. An “ open”’ institution, | tower, office block, gymnasium, concert hall and swimming-pool. The spacious | | un 
it was established some fifteen years ago as a camp where, on the site of a farm | grounds and farm have also matured over the years and help to provide useful ' Le 
in pleasant country, the boys lived under canvas. From that beginning it has | training in farming and gardening, which are important features of the curri- | | fe: 


grown, by the work of the lads themselves, into an imposing group of buildings, 


culum at “ open" Borstal institutions. All this constructional expansion was | be 
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E | NO. SHADOW OF PRISON LIES ACROSS THE YOUNGSTERS’ LIVES. 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE HoME OFFICE. 








A FARM one MIiLKinG THE HERD oF danéene AVasuas Cows . 
Ah ASPECTS SF FARMING ARE PROMINENT 
FEATURES OF THE OPEN LOWDHAM LIFE . 
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Hig TEA AFTER THE DAYS WORK. 
“THE LADS, HAVING CHANGED An SmaRTENE D 
THEMSELVES ‘uP, SIT DOWN AT SEPARATE TAGES 
FOR. FOUR IN TRE DININ G-ROOM. oF THEIR. 
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TRAINEES: GLIMPSES OF A LIFE DESIGNED TO HELP YOUTHS OF BACKWARD MIND AND PHYSIQUE. 
| built by successive parties of lads, working during their periods of detention are taught in various types of workshop, and any youths showing a latent talent 
| | under the supervision of experts. There is, of course, no “security wall” at for the arts are given every opportunity of developing it, to the subsequent 
| | Lowdham, where outdoor life is much encouraged and physical culture a great advantage of themselves and the community in general. In short, Lowdham 


feature, the youths’ physique, as well as their mental outlook, being improved | Grange is a school—not a penitentiary. Here, at least, no shadow of prison is 
; | beyond recognition. In addition to outdoor pursuits, many of the useful crafts allowed to lie across the trainees’ road to reclamation and good citizenship. 
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RENAISSANCE ART IN ITALY AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
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“PIERO DI COSIMO,” by R. LANGTON DOUGLAS; and ‘“‘THE ART OF THE RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE,” by OTTO BENESCH.* 


HE clamour of the world is so loud and confused, 
the clash of creeds so evident, fierce and yet not 
clearly sorted, the rush of incandescent books (mostly, 
apparently, inspired by the notion that we'd better 
get rich quickly in this world, as there isn’t another) 
so powerful, that there are moments when a normal, 
Christian, Englishman and European feels like a whale 
who isn’t being allowed to come to the surface to 
breathe. ‘‘ To where beyond these voices there is 
peace,’’ represents the hankering in the whale’s mind. 
The faction-fight which sprang from the French 
Revolution still rages. Still the multitudes are led 
by destroyers of 
Kings and priests, 
property and 
liberty: and still 
the Bourbons, with 
all the valid cards 
in their hands, do 
not know how to 
play them. Russia 
is ‘‘ inscrutable ”’ 
(at least to those 
who know no 
history); France 
is bewildering (at 
least to those who 
do not know 
France) ; the riots 
in Italy are unfair 
(to those who do 
not realise that 
the kingship of the 
Savoys first bound 
Italy together and Frontispiece ill 
that Mussolini, be- 
fore he went mad, was just in time to save it from dis- 
solving into its medizval parts) ; and, with an Inter- 
national Congress on Health just being assembled, it 
appears that Bulgaria and Eire have been invited, but 
not Spain—which, whatever the drawbacks of Franco’s 
administration and the chronic quarrelsomeness of 
Spain’s provinces, did at least refuse Hitler the passage 
to Gibraltar. ‘‘ It’s a proper old mess,’’ remarked to 
me a retired rural sergeant-major the other day, when 
I asked him for his view of the present situation. 








A STRANGE FORESHADOWING OF THE EXPLOSION OF THE ATOMIC BOMB, 400 YEARS BEFORE 
THE EVENT: A “ DREAM VISION’ BY ALBRECHT DiIRER, CARRYING THE DATE 1525. 


The two Dirers are illustrations from the book “‘ The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe, 
page, and are reproduced by permission of the Publishers, the Harvard University Press. 


It certainly is. But not for the first time or the 
last time. And the sceptic about human affairs can be 
consoled if he looks occasionally at the achievements 
of the race, the achievements which (in spite of 
spasmodic wholesale destruction by iconoclasts or mere 
inadvertent warriors) have gradually accumulated 





** Piero di Cosimo.” By R. Langton Douglas, 87 Plates. 
(University of Chicago Press ; Cambridge University Press ; 27s. 6d.) 

“The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe ; Its Relation to 
the Contemporary Spiritual and Intellectual Movements.” By Otto 
Benesch, Illustrated. (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. In England, Oxford University Press ; 458. 6d.) 


“THE DEATH OF PROCRIS”’; BY PIERO DI COSIMO. 
from the book “ Piero di Cosimo,” reviewed on this page; reproduced by per 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


through all our past. All the roaring people in the 
world would be much the better if they could occasion- 
ally go into retreat and consider what the past has 
produced. For me, I found a temporary refuge and 
reminder in Mr. Langton Douglas’s book about Piero 
di Cosimo, who has been dead these 400 years and more. 

That painter is best known to the British public 
by his ‘“‘ Death of Procris’’ in our National Gallery : 
perhaps best known to the world by it; at any rate, 
Mr. Langton Douglas, who says that ‘‘no other 
country [than America], not even Italy itself, has 
within its borders so large a number of characteristic 








pictures by Piero di Cosimo,” takes it for his frontis- 
piece. A lovely thing it is, with its dead woman, its 
compassionate fawn leaning over her, its philosophic 
dog looking at her, its indifferent dogs, and flying and 
wading birds, in the distance. He painted many other 
classical pieces, but none, I think, so well-composed 
as this. Many of them are rather puzzling, both as to 
general meaning and in regard to detail. It is generally 
believed that Piero’s obviously strong romantic interest 
in landscape, in birds and in beasts, came from the 
Flemings — there 
was an inter- 
action between 
Flemish and 
Italian painting. 
It is even some- 
times alleged that 
he was a good ob- 
server of natural 
history. AllI can 
say (subject to 
correction by zoo- 
logists and orni- 
thologists) is that 
most of his beasts 
look to me 
heraldic, and most 
of his birds imagi- 
nary—he is espec- 
ially fond of a 
species of long- 
necked bird which 
looks to me more 
like a pterodactyl 
than any species 
surviving in his 
time, or in ours. 
But it doesn’t 
matter: the charm 
is always there. 
Nobody look- 
ing at ‘ The Death 
of Procris "’ would 
deem its creator 
subject to the 
winds of doctrine of his time. Yet he was: he and his 
chief patron fell under the spell of Savonarola, and he 
ended with a series of religious pictures, different not 
merely in spirit but in style from those of his middle 
period. Mr. Langton Douglas says little about this. One 
can deduce what he thinks from a passage he writes 
about Lorenzo de Medici: ‘‘ Lorenzo's foreign policy 
was, it is true, almost as unjustifiable as that of Savo- 
narola himself. For, like Savonarola, he collaborated 
with one of those pestilential foreign invaders that, 
throughout the ages, have been the curse of the Penin- 
sula. It would have been better for Italy if Lorenzo had 
concentrated on his work as a poet and a connoisseur 


."” reviewed on this 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


of the arts, and if Savonarola had kept to his proper 
vocation as a preacher of repentance.” 

Doubtless. But they didn’t. And even that candid 
soul Piero could not entirely escape the currents of 
his time, for all his ilove of colour and line, pure beauty 
and sunny antique myth. 

Nobody can quite escape these currents : the man 
who immures himself in an ivory tower is even more 
strongly giving witness to the forces of his time than 
the man who does his job outside, letting them play 
on him unconsciously. Mr. Benesch’s book, on the 
Renaissance in Northern Europe—the other book 
which I am con- 
sidering this week 
—comes down 
heavily on the side 
of the Zeitgeist. 
He isn’t a German, 
but he writes like 
one. If he were 
examining youths 
and maidens on 
English Literature 
he would probably 
set the question : 


“Gather ye  rose- 
buds while ye may, 
Old time is still 
a-flying. 


What is the inner 
meaning of 
Herrick’s remark ? 
To what immedi- 
ate circumstances 





of the Publishers, the Uni: 





ity of Chicago Press. 

does it refer? 
Is there a hidden meaning ? Relate the underlying 
implications to previous esoteric teachings.”” I do 
not exaggerate. Hear him on Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder: ‘‘ There is no other artist who could have 
surpassed Bruegel in this amazing grasp of the soul 
of nature. Cosmos and universe were to him, indeed, 
not only a mechanism but also a great animated being. 
Bruegel in his paintings and drawings has definitely 


“PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER”; BY ALBRECHT DiiRER. 


conquered the idea of the universe as an infinite 
which has form and shape subservient to great 
cosmic laws,”’ 

It is possible: and also his linking of Bruegel 
with the theories of Giordano Bruno. But I have 
known poets and painters, and good ones: I have also 
seen examination papers and read many books such 
as this. And I can’t help thinking that if Bruegel 
were to come to life (and he is only one amongst 
many) and read one of these metaphysical books by 
Dr. Benesch and his kind, he would probably exclaim : 
“* God bless my soul, I'd no idea I meant so much.” 

The illustrations, though on roughish paper, are 
numerous and good—mostly German and Flemish, and 
some unfamiliar. 
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UP BY THE PLOUGH. 


(BELOW, CENTRE AND LEFT AND RIGHT.) A SUPERB ROMAN SILVER TRAY 
BETWEEN 2 FT. AND 2 FT. 6 INS. IN DIAMETER, FLANKED BY 
EXQUISITE SMALLER DISHES: PART OF THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED 

TREASURE SHOWN ABOVE. 


(ABOVE.) ‘“‘ A FIND OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE": MOST OF THE THIRTY- 
FOUR MAGNIFICENT PIECES OF ROMAN SILVER RECENTLY TURNED 
UP BY THE PLOUGH NEAR MILDENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


HILE ploughing in a field at West 
Row, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Mri 
Sidney Ford turned up with the plough 
a bright piece of metal. Freeing it 
from the earth, he discovered it to be a 
massive tray about 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 ins. 
in .diameter and bearing beautiful 
designs in relief. It appeared to be 
silver and of the most exquisite crafts- 
manship. He thereupon investigated 
the neighbourhood of his find with a 
spade and eventually unearthed another 
thirty-three pieces, including another 
large tray, two small trays of exquisite 
design, dishes, a dish with a cover, 
goblets, finger-bowls, spoons and a pair 
of handles, which might possibly have 
come from a piece of furniture. The 
spoons, which number eight, are of 
great interest and striking design. 
(Continued opposite. 
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Some bear inscriptions, and it has been 
suggested that they may prove to be 
individual spoons for different mem- 
bers of a family or household. Some 
specimens have been submitted to the 
British Museum and, together with 
photographs, suggested the probability 
that they were late Roman silver, pos- 
sibly of the third century A.D. They 
are described as of extremely fine 
quality and the find is regarded as 
one of great importance. The items of 
the treasure have been placed in safe 
custody, pending the findings of an 
inquest to decide whether the silver is 
treasure-trove or not. If treasure- 
trove, it may be retained for the Crown 
or a museum, in which case the finder 
(by @ regulation in force since 1931) is 
paid the full market value. 
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JEWISH TERRORISM: THE WRECKED ALLENBY BRIDGE, AND TEL AVIV VIEWS. 
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BLOWN UP ON THE NIGHT OF SUNDAY, JUNE 


BY TWENTY JEWS ARMED WITH AUTOMATIC WEAPONS AND BOMBS. 


VIEW OF JAFFA (FOREGROUND) AND BEYOND IT THE ADJOINING JEWISH 
AVIV, THE SCENE OF TERRORISM AND THE KIDNAPPING OF BRITISH OFFICERS. 


AN AERIAL 
CITY OF TE 
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THE OPERA HOUSE AND CINEMA AT TEL AVIV, WHERE - 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE IS PREDOMINANT. \ 
\ 
\ 


The renewed outburst of Jewish terrorism in Palestine has been accompanied by 
widespread sabotage. On June 16 a number of bridges, including the famous Allenby 
Bridge, were destroyed, and on the following night a band of terrorists blasted their 
way with automatic weapons and grenades into the Palestine railways' workshops 
near Haifa Bay, where they blew up the main engine-sheds and joined battle with a 
truckload of British troops—an encounter in which nine Jews. were killed. On June 18 
five armed Jews raided the British Officers’ Club in Tel Aviv and kidnapped five 
British officers. On the same day, two other British officers, standing at a Tel Aviv 
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\ { THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE IN TEL AVLV, THE LARGEST IN PALESTINE, 
\ \ WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR MORE 


VONUANUNOURNUAARENEGNEDARDANAUERUNTUETEGLEDN 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ALLENBY BRIDGE, WHICH CARRIED THE MAIN PALESTINE- 


\ 
TRANSJORDAN ROAD ACROSS THE JORDAN. DAMAGE IS ESTIMATED AT MORE THAN £100,000. \ 
i 
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MODERN CENTRE OF TEL AVIV, SCENE OF JEWISH OUTBURSTS, PHOTOGRAPHED 
FROM THE AIR, SHOWING THE BOULEVARD ROTHSCHILD, 


Sit 
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* THE PALATINE HOTEL, TEL AVIV, WHERE JEWISH PREMISES | 
THAN 2000 WORSHIPPERS. ' HAVE BEEN PLACED OUT OF BOUNDS TO BRITISH FORCES. | 
¥ 
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street corner, were shot at and seriously wounded: by a Jew with a tommy-gun, who 
escaped in a taxicab. While. search parties were combing the area one of the kid- 
napped officers, Major H. D. Chadwick, managed to escape, but by the time he had 
succeeded in leading a search party to the house in which he had been imprisoned, it 
was empty. On June 21, two other of the five officers were released by their captors, 
having been kept chained in the cellar of a house in Tel Aviv. On the samé day it 
was officially announced that Jewish terrorist plans had been uncovered for the 
kidnapping of General Sir Evelyn Barker, G.O.C. Palestine and Transjordan. 
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THE MUFTI OF JERUSALEM: SIDELIGHTS ON A TROUBLE-MAKER AT LARGE. 
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i) 
‘ OLD FRIENDS IN COUNCIL: THE MUFTI OF JERUSALEM WITH ADOLF HITLER DURING (¢ 
\ THE NAZIS. 


A 


THE LATER YEARS OF THE WAR, WHEN HE WAS AN HONOURED GUEST OF 


’ 
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TO TOT svaunnnuanennnny SCL Un UNanvNAUNRRUGNUULANUENNUNREENOU DOUNARUNDEAUEALOUERRRURENAUURNARU NALA 
\ 
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THE MUFTI’S HOME IN FRANCE: THE VILLA “LES ROSES,’ AT LOUVECIENNES, NEAR {f 
« PARIS, IN WHICH HE WAS LIVING BEFORE HIS ESCAPE. \\ 
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LULU UUURANROURUORARU RONEN UREN OUDUULUUUNUUNNERRORUNUALTUOUUNNLDRNONERECUONNUUURNURNNNNOAUNNTOANLOORDRNRNNNNEDANN YANN DANO DONE URNA NNN 

.\y AFTER THE BIRD HAD FLOWN: THE MUFTI’S COUSIN AND HIS SECRETARY BEING 
« INTERVIEWED IN THE VILLA NEAR PARIS AFTER THE MUFTI’S FLIGHT TO EGYPT. 
\\ 


een unnnnvennncenusauenuen ses sauntes 


AT THE MUFTI'S ESCAPE FROM FRANCE: 


EPITOMISING PALESTINIAN ARAB REJOICING 
IN A JERUSALEM SHOP-WINDOW. 


JERUSALEM BN Firgz iN HONOUR OF THE MUFTI’S ESCAPE: A STREET IN THE ARAB 
A GARLANDED PORTRAIT OF THE MUFTI 


QUARTER OF THE CITY GARLANDED AND BEFLAGGED. 


I csassanensnteanentennseeetananntnannnesseeasnnngasetaabteanenshstensstest th itenee SA hOhaehHistenaneenesaahseitiasishanhthnsnsheheihenAniney 
Following the escape of the Mufti of Jerusalem, Mohammed Amin el Husseini, from 
the villa near Paris in which he was living, rumours and counter-rumours have 
reported him in various places and disguises. It was, however, officially announced 
on June 20 that he was in Egypt and had sought and obtained the sanctuary of 

Meanwhile, despite his pro-Axis activities during the war, notably his 


A AE 

connection with the short-lived revolt in Iraq in 1941 and his subsequent propaganda 
broadcasts from German transmitters, and despite also the fact that he was distinctly 
persona non grata with many influential Arab Jeaders, the news of his escape spread 
rapidly throughout the Arab countries and became the occasion of widespread 
rejoicing. It is reported that several houses in Cairo have been put at his disposal. 


King Farouk. 
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ENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT 

D. EISENHOWER was Supreme 
Commander of an Allied Expeditionary Force, 
the force which invaded Europe from the 
west in June 1944, in a complete and excep- 
tional sense. His mission came directly 
from the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and he 
was linked, as is shown in his report by 
a diagram illustrating the chain of command, 
to the United States Chiefs of Staff on the 
one hand and the British Chiefs of Staff on the other. His 
official report on the campaign is addressed to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. In certain respects the Allied machinery 
was stronger than in the case of Marshal Foch, in whose 
case the Supreme War Council took the place of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff with whom General Eisenhower had 
to deal. The report is a formal document, but not for that 
reason colourless. It touches guardedly upon differences 
of opinion and omits mention of some of them, but does 
not conceal the fact that they existed. It is absurd to 
suppose that the campaign could have been fought without 
them; they would have existed, though they might in 
such a case have been less strong, had only a single national 
force been concerned. So far as a report of this character 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE EISENHOWER REPORT ON NORTH-WEST EUROPE.* 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


was controversy. He records that both Mr. Churchill and 
General Koenig begged him to reconsider his decision to 
bomb these targets, but he felt that he could not afford to 
give way. Of the Tactical Air Forces he was, of course, 
master without question. 

The report confirms the view that the enemy, expecting 
invasion as he was, was deceived as to the area in which 
it was to be carried out, and also that a remarkable measure 
of tactical surprise was achieved. General Eisenhower 
admits candidly that, owing to lack of experience, the 
dropping of the American parachutists at the base of the 
Cotentin peninsula was indifferent, those of the ro1st Division 
being dispersed over an area of 25 by 15 miles. The 
account of the fighting prior to the break-out and the 
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. - 
THE ASSAULT UPON EUROPE, JUNE 1944: A MAP FROM GENERAL EISENHOWER'S REPORT ON HIS COMMAND IN EUROPE, 
DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE, SHOWING THE DISPOSITION OF THE ALLIED TROOPS ON D-DAY. 


can do, this confirms the general impression, which has 
not been upset by certain sensational accounts from a highly 
personal point of view, that the man and the machinery 
alike were satisfactory. The report has been published 
simultaneously in the United States and in this country, 
the American version being a handsome one, whereas 
ours is on “ austerity ”’ lines. 

General Eisenhower begins by describing the Joint 
Planning Staff set up at Norfolk House, which was his 
own original headquarters on his return from Africa. His 


first big task was the expansion of the assault force, which . 


originally had a frontage of only three divisions and was 
considered inadequate, both by him and his lieutenant, 
Montgomery. The expansion from three to five divisions 
was more difficult than might appear and actually entailed 
a postponement while the extra landing-craft were con- 
structed. If it be asked what was the most essential element 
in the offensive scheme, the best reply is that it depended, 
above all, on the principle of economy of force, upon 
defeating the enemy piecemeal without allowing him to 
concentrate his strength, which would be superior in the 
early stages and immensely so at the outset. Thus, on 
a fortified Continent garrisoned by sixty German divisions, 
five Allied divisions and three airborne were to land in the 
first instance ; fifteen Allied divisions, again including the 
three airborne, were to form the assault forces; and the 
total forces of invasion at D-Day were to be thirty-seven 
divisions : 23 infantry, ten armoured and four airborne. 
At that time, upwards of half the divisions to be finally 
available would be on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
balance would be gradually weighted, mainly by American 
divisions, though the British provided a few more. At the 
very end General Eisenhower had under his command 
ninety divisions, of which sixty-one were American. 

It was by means of air power first and foremost, and in 
lesser degree by deception, by the aid of the French Forces 
of the Interior, by the landing in the South of France, and 
by reason of the distances which German reserves would in 
any case have to cover even if not obstructed or pre- 
occupied, that the Allied armies, expanding relatively 
slowly, could hope to win and hold the initiative over 
the enemy. Behind all this stood sea-power, again with its 
concomitant of air power, which not only had to carry the 
invasion force to its destination and keep open swept 
channels for the passage of its reinforcements and supplies 
from England, but also had to convoy across the Atlantic 
a steady stream of divisions from the United States. 
General Eisenhower was so insistent upon the factor of air 
power in hampering German mobility that he demanded 
and obtained control of the Strategic Air Forces, including 
Bomber Command, which it had not been the intention 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff to entrust to him. He 
particularly desired to control attacks on French marshalling 
yards and railway junctions, a subject about which there 





* Report by the Supreme Commander to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff on the Operations in Europe of the Allied Expeditionary Force, 
6 June 1944 to 8 May 1945." (Published in Great Britain by His 
Majesty's Stationery Office ; 2s. 6d.) 


criticism of the enemy’s dispositions, are 
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The Supreme Commander still believes that 
he adopted the right course in attempting to 
secure the passage of the Maas, the Waal and 
the Lower Rhine before opening the approaches 
to Antwerp. By the time Antwerp was open 
the weather had deteriorated, so that the 
offensive in November and December was pain- 
fully slow. It was complicated by the enemy’s 
possession of the Roer dams, with which he 
might have flooded the valley at the most 
awkward moment. General Bradley was attempting to 
capture them when the Germans, on December 13, launched 
their great counter-offensive from the Eifel into the 
Ardennes. The account of this operation and its defeat is 
brief. The enemy’s action caused a considerable regroup- 
ment of Allied forces, perhaps especially those of the 
American Third Army, but it cost the enemy dear. The 
report suggests that the most important effect of all was the 
disillusionment in the German Army over the failure of 
this carefully and skilfully mounted operation to achieve any 
decisive result, despite the prodigality with which resources 
had been allotted to it from Germany’s gravely declining 
store. Eisenhower reveals that he had contemplated abandon- 
ing Strasbourg as part of the adjustment necessary on his 
southern front to meet the Ardennes counter-offensive, but 
that he decided to hold on to it when informed by the French 
that its loss might have serious political repercussions 
and even bring down General de Gaulle’s Government. 

The Supreme Commander was i i i 


increasingly ~ 
anxious about the plans of the Russian High Command, 


of which he had no information whatever. In the end, 
President Roosevelt prevailed upon Marshal Stalin to 
receive Eisenhower’s deputy, Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, 
who visited Moscow in January 1945, with two senior Army 
staff officers, and obtained a sufficient indication about 


Russian intentions and the strength of the great offensive - 


which was about to be launched in the east. There is 
little to be said about the actual passage of the’ Rhine, 
which proved unexpectedly easy, largely because the 
enemy had already been so decisively defeated on the 
west bank. It is made clear that the enemy’s production of 
jet-propelled aircraft constituted a serious threat, because 
Allied production had not kept pace with it. But Eisen- 
hower pinned his faith to what he called the “ oil offensive ” 


‘to limit German power in the air. He was convinced that 


the great reduction in the production of oil, brought about 
by attack from the air, followed by the seizure of the Ruhr— 
his first aim on crossing the Rhine—and the Russian 
advance into the second great production area of Silesia, 
would paralyse German strength. He took seriously the 
reports of German intentions to make a last stand in a 
“redoubt” in the Bavarian mountains, and there seems 
a contradiction between the optimistic views about the 
effect of the loss of the Ruhr and Silesia on the Germans 
and the pessimistic views about their ability to maintain 
a defence on a large scale without any war industry but for 


_ a few underground factories. 


One of the best answers to cavilling is to be found in 
a passage near the end of the report. ‘‘ The United States 





generally similar to what has been previously 
published. The Supreme Commander’s tribute 
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to the British and Canadian sacrifices “‘ in the 
series of brutal, slugging battles" gives no 
support to highly-coloured stories of “a 
British defeat.” It is one thing to recognise 
that British objectives were not always reached 
and that there were serious disappointments, 
but quite another to allege that the Caen oper- 
ations were a failure and did not attain their 
object. That object was to contain the maxi- 
mum German force, and especially armour, in 
the Caen sector, which represented the pivot of 
the wheel-round of the Allied forces to bring 
them parallel to the Seine, and it succeeded. 
General Eisenhower deals briefly with another 
subject which has caused some discussion : the 
change in the system of command. On 
September 1 Montgomery’s responsibility for 
the co-ordination of the British and American 
Army Groups ceased and Eisenhower assumed 
direct command, as it Had been from the first 
planned that he should. He does not discuss 
the alternatives of his own “ broad-front ” 
Strategy and the British “ single-thrust ” 
strategy which Field-Marshal Montgomery has 
explained dispassionately in a book hitherto 
reserved for private circulation. 

The report, after describing the advance to 
the Seine, goes back to a review of the 
“ build-up ” and the work of the Allied naval 
forces. This section includes.a survey of the 
“Mulberry” and other devices for landing 
equipment and supplies rapidly, the ‘‘ Pluto” 
system of oil supply, the effects of the great 
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storm of June 19, the attacks on shipping by 
U-boats, light craft, and mine-laying aircraft. 
There is a pleasant touch in the message 
from the naval commander on the eastern 
flank. He reported, says Eisenhower, that 
his protective net was “ bulging with secret 
weapons. Among these devices, in addition to the 
mines already mentioned, were human torpedoes, explosive 
motor-boats, radio-controlled 


ports and the extent of the demolitions at Brest, which 
caused the abandonment of the original plan for using these 
ports as the main inlets of supply for the American armies 
on the right flank. This must have contributed to the 
partial immobilisation of General Patton’s Third Army 
after reaching the Moselle. 


THE BREAK-THROUGH FROM THE NORMANDY BRIDGE-HEAD: A MAP FROM 
GENERAL EISENHOWER’S RECENTLY-PUBLISHED REPORT, SHOWING GENERAL 


PATTON'S FIRST GREAT DRIVE. 


(Maps reproduced from General Eisenhower's Report by permission of 


H.M. Stationery Office.) 


and Great Britain have worked, not merely as Allies, but 
as one nation, pooling their resources of men and material 
alike, in this struggle against the forces of evil engendered 
by Hitler’s Germany. In the Expeditionary Forces which 
it has been my privilege to lead, both in the Mediterranean 
theatre and in North-West Europe, an Allied experiment 
unprecedented in the history of the world has been carried 
out with decisive results.” National rivalries and even 
jealousies could not always be eliminated, but the main 
subject for wonderment is that there were so few. Even 
those which existed were sometimes created by outside 
influences rather than within the military machine itself. 
The place of Eisenhower as strategist and tactician will be 
easier to settle in two or three years’ time than it is now, 
but for his fitness for his post there can be no doubt. It lay 
not only in his organising power and genius for co-ordination, 
but also in his reliability and loyalty. 
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REHEARSAL FOR ANNIHILATION: PREPARATIONS 
OBSERVATION AIRCRAFT, SHIPS, AND TOWERS; 
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THE SUPER-FORTRESS ‘‘ ENOLA GAY,’’ WHICH DROPPED THE WORLD’S FIRST ATOM BOMB { 

ON HIROSHIMA. A SUPER-FORTRESS WILL ALSO DROP THE BIKINI BOMB. ») 

NNNVRLLNNT UVUUAEARDOOOALURLLLOANDOUANUALULUANRULAARAREEANULONLUANUURRLUARRERENULTOAROOUARUARUDONNLOAL UNL GUUONUUUOALENY ORDUGEUUANLLOVAUANNDUNNNLARNREORLORULUGURNRONNSUDARNUUARULANRRUNN ALONE UUUNGANDANGLRNUDRNEDOUURERLIARUENRAA DOUG UUUQNGLURRULEALURRARBUBOALORAURDUALALURDDADUANAT| 

THREE MEN MANCEUVRING A 48-IN. CAMERA, WEIGHING 200 LBS., INTO POSITION 
IN AN OBSERVATION AIRCRAFT TO RECORD THE BIKINI BOMB EXPLOSION. 
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INTO THE FIERY PILLAR OF THE EXPLOSION. 


v co 
\smmnmuinnnnnntnannmnsnnsnmunamnnsannnuninnnnunnnnnunninnnnnnnnnnly \\ A TOPOGRAPHICAL MODEL OF BIKINI ATOLL, SHOWING THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS, { 
INCLUDING CONES OF LIVE CORAL ( HORSES’ NECKS”) ABOVE THE LAGOON SURFACE. 
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OF TWO PARENT HELLCATS, \ 
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TWO VIEWS OF A BATTERY OF POWERFUL CAMERAS, ONE OF A NUMBER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC BATTERIES HOUSED IN STEEL TOWERS AROUND THE AREA OF THE ATOM BOMB EXPLOSION, \ 
AND CONTROLLED BY RADIO; (LEFT) A FRONT VIEW OF THE CAMERAS ON THEIR SPECIALLY-BUILT PLATFORM ; AND (RIGHT) A REAR VIEW OF THE CAMERAS ON THEIR MOUNTINGS. é 
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Preparations for the dropping of the world's most powerful atom bomb on Bikini intricate equipment and the organisation of its use so of the 
Atoll on Monday next, July 1, have occupied the minds and energies of thousands bomb’s explosion can be accurately measured. Some aspects of these preparations 
of experts for many months. The actual dropping of the bomb is no very great are to be seen in these photographs. Among the most important instruments 
problem. What has called for so much time and energy is the assembling of to be used are some hundreds of cameras, mounted in aircraft, ships and 
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FOR THE ATOM BOMB TEST AT BIKINI ATOLL: 
AND RELIEF MODELS OF THE TARGET AREA. 
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[MAM AA ESO GiAAA UA AUAGEHAAUAEA GS BASS ULL USAC HANAbAALLAG HAHAHA UMD HOBUUS AAA AG 
? THE U.S. GPERATIONS-COMMUNICATIONS HEADQUARTERS SHIP PANAMINT, FROM WHICH i, 
POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND U.N.O. OBSERVERS WILL WATCH THE TEST. i] 

t, 


EN SEIN ERT | AEOLIAN LEN TE annrmnnnnnneel 


HAMA OE Ee 


A 40-IN. AERIAL CAMERA BEING INSTALLED IN THE FORWARD BOMB BAY OF A SUPER- 
FORTRESS FOR PHOTOGRAPHING THE ATOM BOMB TEST ON JULY I. d 
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MMA AAA AATEC 


ENGINEERS ERECTING A 60-FT. STEEL NAVIGATIONAL 
BEACON TOWER ON E-NYU ISLAND, ONE OF THE GROUP 


h OF CORAL ISLANDS WHICH FORMS THE BIKINI ATOLL. 


“4, ANOTHER TOPOGRAPHICAL MODEL OF THE ATOLL, IN THIS CASE WITH THE TARGET SHIPS ESTE RE ee cee se HHH 
SHOWN IN POSITION, ANCHORED AT ONE END OF THE LAGOON, y 
olf 
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REE U.S. OFFICERS WHO ARE TAKING LEADING PARTS IN THE BIKINI TEST, 


CAPT, BEASHAN, WHO ATOM-BOMBED NAGASAKI, PLOTTING THEIR FLIGHT OVER BIKINI. n PHOTOGRAPHED DURING REHEARSAL TRIALS OF GUIDING A PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT, 
DA bA ness tHEOEEDOORREU AES UETLRESIFOEDS AAD EOES IESE POOSOREOESIFFENSSOEEEED | FOEETOEFOLEUDE POOLEY: © PODT4'ABLORDSODTEDY 0 o84EDI SOAIEREDRELT ESHER FEGTNT (E441 AE SOODELEDA U1 yO LEONEL AEO NE EELAATASNTRRPOPURODOLE AY IFSES H4OEEDAIRULEEON EDEL: SEDOEPOD NOLO aL EN IONIAN Ue* orovosnpsvonepnen tones nica Ee a vee 1 aes ae od 


: : jnaeeantte: 
) MAJ. FEREBEE (LEFT), WHO DROPPED THE WORLD'S FIRST ATOM BOMB ON HIROSHIMA, AND ! 


observation towers, and mostly controlled by radio. Other instruments include such mushrooming up from the explosion; television apparatus, which will reveal to 

dropped by | distant observers the immediate effects of the explosion ; and electronic, radio and 

mounted in seismographic equipment. The bomb itself is a replica of that dropped on 
Nagasaki on August 9, 1945—the biggest atom bomb yet constructed. 


devices as pressure-recorders and blast gauges, some of which will be 
parachute into the explosion area; observation and recording devices 
robot aircraft, to be flown direct into the pillar of radio-active fire and vapour 
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WIMBLEDON, 1946: PLAYERS 
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SEEDED FOR THE SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
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MISS D. BUNDY (U.S.A.). 


MISS L. BROUGH (U.S.A.). : 
\ Ranked No. 5 at Wimbledon. 


Ranked No. 3 at Wimbledon. } 


: 
MRS. M. MENZIES (G.B.). 
Ranked No. 4 at Wimbledon. | 








MRS. E. W. BOSTOCK (G.B.). 
Ranked No. 6 at Wimbledon. 


MISS D. HART (U.S.A.). 
Ranked No. 7 at Wimbledon. 


MME. S. LAFFARGUE (France). 
Ranked No. 8 at Wimbledon. 





i 











MISS M. E. OSBORNE (U.S.A.). 
Ranked No. 2 at Wimbledon. 

















nO 











MISS P. BETZ (U.S.A.). J. KRAMER 


Ranked No. 1 at Wimbledon. 








Ranked No. 2 at Wimbledon. 





(U.S.A.). D. R. PAILS (Australia). 


Ranked No, 1 at Wimbledon. 


——_. 
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G. E. BROWN (Australia). 
Ranked No. 3 at Wimbledon. 


F. SEGURA (Ecuador). 
Ranked No. 4 at Wimbledon. 


Y. PETRA (France). 
Ranked No. 5 at Wimbledon. 





D. MITIC (Yugoslavia). 
Ranked No. 6 at Wimbledon. 


F. PUNCEC (Yugoslavia). 
Ranked No. 7 at Wimbledon. 


L. BERGELIN (Sweden). 
Ranked No. 8 at Wimbledon. 





The draw for the lawn tennis championships which started at the All-England L.T.C., 
Wimbledon, on Monday, June 24, took place on June 19. Two of the sixteen seeded 
players for the singles are British, both women, Mrs. Menzies (Miss Kay Stammers), 
No, 4, and Mrs. E. W. A. Bostock (Miss Jean Nicoll), No. 6. Britain's hopes have 
been pinned on Mrs. Menzies, our best player on a grass court. Miss Pauline Betz 
(U.S.A.), who is ranked No. |! for the women, has unusual all-court speed and a 
wonderful backhand; drawn next to her is Miss Margaret Osborne (U.S.A.), who is 





also an outstanding player. Altogether, out of the eight seeded players for the 
women's singles, five are from the U.S.A., two from Great Britain, and one, Mme. 
S. Laffargue, from France. Denis Pails, of Australia, is seeded No. 1 player and 
“favourite "' for the men’s singles championship, in which no British player has a 
place. Australia and Yugoslavia are represented twice, and the U.S.A., Ecuador, 
France and Sweden each have a representative among the eight players who have 
been seeded for the men's singles. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF MIDSUMMER SPORT: ASCOT, LORD’S, AND WIMBLEDON. 


A AE AS i igs bahar Ma SONU oh 


ged ~- 8) A "3 mrenareseenneeesee”: 


ee Pri 








QUEEN, DRAWN BY THE FAMOUS WINDSOR GREYS, THE GOLD CUP: CARACALLA II. WINNING THE ASCOT GOLD CUP, IN WHICH FRENCH 
HORSES SECURED FIRST THREE PLACES. CHANTEUR II. WAS SECOND; BASILEUS, THIRD. 


| course in traditional style in be a carriages drawn by the Windsor greys. As far as men were 


ASCOT AGAIN: THE KING AND 
DRIVING ALONG THE COURSE AT ASCOT DURING THE FIRST MEETING SINCE 1939. 

On June 18 the Ascot Royal Meeting reopened after a war gap of seven years. Although shorn 
of much of its pre-war grandeur, this most fashionable of all our racing fixtures showed flashes 
of its former brilliance, notably when, on the opening day, the Royal Procession drove down the 


concerned, Ascot was a bowler-hat occasion, though the women managed to introduce a note of 
colour with summery frocks and hats. The meeting was marred to some extent by rain. 


THE ENGLAND AND INDIA TEAMS WHICH MET AT LORD’S FOR THE FIRST TEST MATCH ON JUNE 22 IN GLORIOUS MIDSUMMER WEATHER. 


Back row, 1. to r.) Gul Mahomed, C. Washbrook, Abdul Hafeez, J. Ikin, ee. Ferguson. Mr. Gupa (Manager), L. Hutton, L. Amarnath, Colonel Rait Kerr, The Nawab of Pataudi 
(Standing 1. to r.) V. Mankad, D. Compton, C. S. ~~ 2p a les, S. Hazare, | (captain, Indian XI.), W. R. Hammond (captain, England XI.), V. Merchant, P. A. Gibb, 
Bedser, R. S. Modi, J. Hardstaff, S. G. Shinde, D. V. P. Wright. Chatting: 1. to r.) R. Hindlekar, E. R. Holmes (a selector). (In front) D. Brookes, S. W. Sohni (reserves). 


THE FAMOUS CENTRE COURT AT WIMBLEDON ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE CHAMPIONSHIPS: D. R. PAILS (SEEDED NO. 1) IN PLAY AGAINST A. R. HAMMERSLEY. 


Another ever-popular fixture that had suffered seven years’ eclipse during the war, the Wimbledon | play. The first day was confined to singles matches, in which all the seeded players came throug 
Lawn Tennis Championships, reopened on June 24 Uncertain weather kept a good many spectators | Dinny Pails, of Australia, favourite for the men’s championship, appeared on the famous Centre 
away (note the empty seats in the Centre Court), but those who attended saw some first-class Court, easily winning his match against A R. Hammersley, of Chile, by 6-2, 6-2, 6 
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RUROPEAN NEWSREEL: TOPICAL PICTURES 
FROM FRANCE, ITALY, AND SCANDINAVIA. 


THE FLAG OF GARIBALDI, THE GREAT LIBERATOR, BEING CARRIED IN THE STREETS OF ROME 
5 DURING A RECENT DEMONSTRATION CELEBRATING THE NEW REPUBLIC. 
THE EX-GERMAN LINER EUROPA, ONE-TIME HOLDER OF THE ATLANTIC BLUE RIBAND, pio i decision of Se tones pearls in Le ged of a ne in gps of A, 3 ge & has ben 
e HER ARRIVAL IN FRANCE, wed by mary demonstrations, or and against lecision. In one o m, members of t 
SEN FROM A. WARRUINED CEEREOD ES Sync Oo Garibaldi Legion proudly carried the historic flag of the great Italian fighter for freedom. 
TO WHOM SHE HAS BEEN CEDED BY THE INTER-ALLIED REPARATIONS AGENCY. 


ee a ARR Aen Amdt 


er rat 1 nT 


wach 


| 
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AT BAYEUX: GENERAL DE GAULLE MAKING THE CONTROVERSIAL 
SPEECH WITH WHICH HE RECENTLY BROKE HIS SELF-IMPOSED SILENCE. 


une 16, the second anniversary of his return to France in 1944, General de 
Gaulle visited the fishing village of Courseulles, at which he first set foot again on 
. his native soil, and laid a wreath on the war memorial there and at Isigny. At . . 
GENERAL DE GAULLE AT THE ISIGNY WAR MEMORIAL B he unveiled a monument, and it was here that he broke his self-imposed GENERAL DE GAULLE RECEIVING A TORCH, IGNITED 
v TO THE SCENE OF versial on the constitution of France. AT THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR’S TOMB, AND USED TO 
DURING HIS ANNIVERSARY VISIT TO the sixth anniversary of his broadcast call to France to fight on : , 
HIS RETURN TO FRANCE IN 1944. attended a ceremony at the tomb of fallen warriors at Mont Valerien. LIGHT A PERPETUAL FLAME AT MONT VALERIEN. 


eae 





THE OPENING OF THE HIGHEST BRIDGE IN EUROPE: (ABOVE) THE BRIDGE FLYING THE FLAGS 
OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN; AND (RIGHT) KING HAAKON OF NORWAY, FOLLOWED BY THE 
SWEDISH CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS, CROSSING THE BRIDGE. 

and Sweden 200 ft. abov 
The Ten = ~ King. Faako cont pre and the Crown Prince ty By _ "who, int 
p uence of cheering cfowde, me bridge. Construction of the bridge, begun in 1939, was halted b 
splicsion in 1942, and the eS J structure was the scene of many dramatic escape attempts, some cal. 
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THE WORLD OF WINGS: NEWS OF BRITISH AND USS. AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENTS. 








AN AIR CANNON (LEFT, PROTRUDING FROM WALL) FROM WHICH DEAD CHICKENS ARE THE AIRCRAFT WINDSHIELD AFTER TWO DEAD CHICKENS, WEIGHING 4 LBS. EACH, HAD 
FIRED WITH GREAT FORCE AGAINST AN AIRCRAFT WINDSHIELD TO TEST ITS STRENGTH. BEEN FIRED AT IT TO TEST RESULTS OF COLLISIONS WITH BIRDS WHILE FLYING. 
These photographs were taken in a test chamber at ~~ Civil Aeronautics Administration centre at an air can at a speed of 225 m.p.h. at each section of the windshield, the result showing that 
indienaodin U.S.A., during a test staged to determine the oo of a new of aircraft wind- when a section remains undamaged, vision for eith lot 

shield to withstand the impact of birds in flight. Two chickens, each weighing 4 lbs., “= rom co-pilo citer The arimishield i Gisee the: Boschcrat Model D- a yd oes rina tess opel 


- 


THE WORLD’S FIRST JET HELICOPTER: THE BRITISH CIERVA W.9, AN EXPERIMENTAL 











THE CONVENTIONAL TAIL SCREW, 9 

The Cierva W.9, the first helicopter in the world to be flown with a jet-controlled device, was a surprise has a single rotor driven by a 330-h.p. a a engine fully enclosed behind the cabin. 

ers a tae flying display at Southampton Municipal Airport on June 22. The The long fuselage is bent, at its rear, at right- towards the port side to accommodate the 

helicopter, still in fts’experimental stage and hitherto a secret, uses a jet in place of- the con- jet orifice, the jet propellant being the ine exhaust gas, which is speeded ‘up. by 4 fan to 

ventional screw at the tail to prevent the aircraft in the cpus é ~— to the main prod the required anti-torque thrust. During the demonstration, the Cierva W.9 hovered, 
lifting rotor. A joint production of Weir Ltd. and the backwards, and from side side 


- 


_ “a 
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A LIFE-SAVER FOR PILOTS: A DUMMY PILOT, STRAPPED TO ITS SEAT, BEING CATAPULTED THE HULL OF THE HERCULES, REPORTED TO BE THE BIGGEST AIRCRAFT YET BUILT, #¥ 
— ITS COCKPIT iN A DEMONSTRATION BY THE U.S. ARMY AT WRIGHT FIELD. ROUTE FROM CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A., TO TERMINAL ISLAND: A PHOTOGRAPH 
device developed by the U.S. Aone for aircraft y siete ae Gomenponins, a at TAKEN AS THE MAMMOTH HULL, ON ITS SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED TRAILER, WAS BEING 


test safety 
S.A. which is opera a lever when @ pilot te in of 
Wet b. —F. him alihan SO ft. into the air, where his paractvete opens automatically. TOWED AT WALKING PACE ALONG A STATE HIGHWAY, WITH MOTOR-CYCLE ESCORT. 
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NEWS PICTURES FROM jy oalaoh AND ABROAD : A NATIONAL TRUST GIFT. 


= 


RECENTLY GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: THE PRIORY THE PRIORY GATEHOUSE, CARTMEL (FRONT VIEW), AN EXPERIMENT IN WHICH EVERY METAL CONE 
GATEHOUSE AT CARTMEL, NORTH LANCS. (BACK VIEW.) ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE OLD AUGUSTINIAN PRIORY. REPRESENTS THE HEAT GENERATED BY TWO M.P.S. 


The picturesque building of which we show two views above dates from about 1330, and is all that remains of the Augustinian Our illustration above gives some idea of the care which is being 
the arch the bestowed on the ventilation of the new House of Commons. 


Priory of Cartmel, in North Lancashire. One of = village streets passes through the archway, and in the room above 
manorial courts of old were held. grammar school, during the last century the building was little better than a store. At the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington a scale model 
has been prepared, and in the test shown, the metal cones cover 
lamps and each generates a heat equivalent to that of two M.P.s. 


Once used as 
Its interest was recognised by the late Mr. R. O'Neill Pearson, who purchased it in 1920 and did some necessary repairs. His sons 
have now given the building to the National Trust in order to carry out their father’s wish that it should be permanently preserved. ps 


BRITAIN’S LATEST AND MIGHTIEST BATTLESHIP UNDERGOING SPEED TRIALS IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE: AN AERIAL VIEW OF H.M.S. VANGUARD, IN WHICH THE ROYAL FAMILY PLAN 
TO VISIT SOUTH AFRICA NEXT SPRING, SEEN EXECUTING A SHARP TURN. NOTE THE CURVED WAKE. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN BERLIN: GRENADIER GUARDS MARCHING PAST MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. THE INDIAN VICTORY CONTINGENT, WATCHED BY BERLIN CROWDS, MARCHING 
SIR SHOLTO DOUGLAS, WITH THE INDIAN CONTINGENT IN FRONT OF THE SALUTING-BASE. IN THE CHARLOTTENBURG CHAUSSEE FOR — RECENT INSPECTION THERE. 
The contingent of India’s Fighting Forces which took part in the London Victory Parade have raded in the Charlottenburg Chaussée, Berlin’s great parade-ground, and were inspected 
recently been parading also + Berlin. On their way frome they passed wnrowsh Germany and y the British C.-in-C., Marshal of the Royal Air Pose. ‘Sir. ‘Shan Douglas. A guard of honour 
Berlin, making, it is said, the first visit of any Indian troops to that city hile there, they was formed by the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, who also provided a drem-ent fife band. 
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THE PATH OF A TORNADO: IN THE WAKE OF A 250-M.P.H. WHIRLWIND. 


VNVOMUNUENUERUEUELUNUREDNEAREAUATOERUEAEARURERRUANAUANARULTUNOUAUULUEEUAUERUETUREAUURENRUEUNEUATURUREURLUUAURAUARUROADEEEDNERALLERURREDUSRULAUEAUAUUEOUNUANT 
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LS a¥eMUAUUNRUNUEYUAEEYUEUEAUEUNDENAAUEAUAAGADAUENAAANNRUERRLUNLENLUANOUEANLUNOGALUAURUANARELNELALLNAUUORRUELLUUOAEULENEELURUEAUAULAUNENEREUALLULAAREUROROAAALELONLLANDEANQUNUALURONNUUAUELEAUNURESANUOANOUNAUEDURUERUNLUNUUNUURUUUUADENUEDUNTRRGRAURODEDEOANRLONGALAUERUAAURUNUAUUAUALLEDONE 
« 


\ 
\ THE RUINS OF THE GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH, RIVER ROUGE, AFTER THE PASSAGE OF A 


TORNADO WHICH WRECKED CANADIAN AND U.S. TOWNS IN THE DETROIT-WINDSOR DISTRICT. 


UANUNUUNONRURNUAUNAUERUNNUNRHON 


iE 


\sOUnnenvunnuannseneneenUsnenDsGengneanenvenunENMUentsnDannendunQEntundeLenenenenseQQanQRav4aennOnnDeaDanea nt naQQQsRUORUGQUeneneNaeitAUUduQQAt4Q¥NdSAiNnugny 
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‘ ALL THAT REMAINED OF A FILLING STATION NEAR DETROIT AFTER THE.PASSAGE OF 
(, A 250-M.P.H. TORNADO: THE FALLEN GIRDER (FOREGROUND) BROKE A MAN’S BACK. 


use uananuncnnunvanvevenennunvavanguedvantavnnunntsnravnQeneunvecvaaeQnnnenbenentnnevuntarenOeanenaaen sOOQhULSRENNELURUEOEADEDUSDDATDALAANIZ LOLEEDORUSLUNOABRENUREEEYREDENURONNUEDERNODENNANNRERE ANU LN 
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\venvanncenbensunnnvensteunncenuavenesunenaverenserUanesneedtsissteresunnDanuataveauenannnveebenUnncs uatUeetlanQeaUnnergesasabeneGLnnetenens sQ40' stHbe peaqeateTRASNMOARenepnnanersensquannenne 


THREE 


aunt samannngeeteaneee Nutty 
LEVELLED BY THE FURY OF THE TORNADO: A HOME IN WINDSOR, CANADA, IN WHICH 
OF THE FAMILY WERE KILLED, FOUR OTHERS SERIOUSLY INJURED. 


In the evening of June 17, following torrential rainstorms, a tornado, which the U.S. 
Weather Bureau stated to have attained the speed of 250 miles per hour, swept 
from the American to the Canadian and back again to the American side of the 
Detroit River, killing at least seventeen persons, injuring about 200 and doing several 

It 


million dollars’ worth of damage to property in its short course of ten miles. 
first struck the business district of River Rouge, Michigan, snatching up and tearing 


ipevvannvevnnaansgaannpnne anaes grata ann UeangpMang gaan etN gen UATE UG UAN NAA UUMNARN ARAL ARNON ARIANA ARNON 
A 

y IN THE WAKE OF THE WHIRLWIND: FIREMEN IN THE RIVER ROUGE DISTRICT OF & 
DETROIT EXAMINING RUINS, TYPICAL OF THE MANY DEVASTATED HOMES. \ 
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THE APPROACH OF A DEADLY WHIRLWIND: A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF THE 
TORNADO WHICH BROUGHT DEATH AND DESTRUCTION TO DETROIT AND WINDSOR. 2 








to pieces buildings and motor-cars, narrowly missing the vast plant of the Ford 
Motor Company, which had just resumed work after some weeks of idleness. The 
tornado next swept across the river to Sandwich and Windsor, in Ontario, Ca ; 
in a 100-yard-wide path, drawing up four great waterspouts from the river and doing 
its worst damage in the two Canadian towns mentioned. Next, its force much spent, 


it returned to the American bank of the river. 
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CHEESE PORTERS IN TRADITIONAL COSTUME CARRYING THREE HUNDREDWEIGHT OF DUTCH 
CHEESES AT THE REOPENING OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS MARKET AT ALKMAAR, IN HOLLAND. 
After an interval of three years, the famous old cheese-market of Alkmaar, in Northern Holland, was 
officially reopened on June 14, Ry —— — beneath the 400-years-old tower has always 
been a favourite with tourists, with its spectacle of rters in the white overalls and broad- 


the cheese po 
brimmed hats carrying their heavy loads of cheeses on the corou S sled-like trays. On the first day of 
the market nearly 50 tons of cheese sold. 


THE PROPOSED SITE FOR A NEW LONDON MUSIC CENTRE : 


PARK SQUARE, BACKED BY 
CRESCENT AND PORTLAND PLACE, SEEN FROM 


THE AIR ABOVE REGENT’S PARK. 


Among the various proposals for the replanning of oe outskirts of Regent’s Park, one, which it is said has 


put forward by the musical sub- 
of our picture, has hitherto 
be made over, 


met with the approval of representative m 

committee of the London Society. Park Square, which appears in the foreground 

been a garden for the houses round it. project now suggested is that this should 
free, to the Arts Council for the construction of a Music centre in charming su 


usicians, is that which has been 


ings. 


PLAY IN PROGRESS AT THE GAMBIT CHESS ROOMS, LONDON, IN THE RECENTLY CON- 


CLUDED DOUBLE-ROUND RADIO CHESS MATCH BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE U.S.S.R 
The double-round radio chess match between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. ended on June 22 with a 


Soviet win by 14 points to 6& In Britain the match was yed at the Gambit Rooms in 
Londen, and "es Russia at the House of Arts, Moscow. moves were transmitted by radio- 


| 


PARK 
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FROM CHEESE TO CHESS, AND BREAD TO MUSIC: TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES. 


a a ae 


A CARD DESIGNED TO ADD 


TO OUR BURDEN OF REGIMENTATION : A SPECIMEN OF THE 
BREAD-RATIONING CARD 


PREPARED FOR DISTRIBUTION AND SIMILAR TO THE ONE 
DISPLAYED BY MR. JOHN STRACHEY DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO THE U.S. 


Co As a oe yp 
as ’ ated DOTS A Ste ter ge 


KING HENRY VIII. REVISITS CHILHAM CASTLE, KENT: AN INCIDENT DURING 


REHEARSAL OF A PAGEANT OF KENT’S HISTORY, TO BE HELD THERE IN JULY. 
Outstanding incidents in the history of Kent, including the Roman invasion in 55 B.C. and 
the thirteenth-century invasion by the French, are me i which is to 


rent 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR CHARLES DAVIS, REGISTERING THE FIRST BRITISH 
MOVE AT THE LONDON END OF THE RADIO CHESS MATCH WITH RUSSIA. 
telegraphy. Although Britain was cochieely Saint, ae game >. the 7 was strenuously 
contested, and our players’ achievement in wa -4- tearm in the world 
is held by experts to be a happy augury for the _ of ty dogg in Cicmmetlonnd contests. 
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CYRENAICA 


AND THE j me 
SENUSSI: e A 5 ye 
ia al ee - pee yt = 330 ethene att e+ eee 
A PEOPLE ats + Ake P= 7 Ee ; 
WITH 
A CLAIM ON 
BRITISH 


GRAT TUDE. AN OASIS IN THE SENUSSI COUNTRY: THE VALLEY OF KUFRA, ABOUT 500 MILES SOUTH OF DERNA, SHOWING DATE* PALMS GROWING 
IN THE OASIS AND SCATTERED NATIVE DWELLINGS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


snvouvenneunnnnay 
a vENQUNNOOEEADUANDENUUONNADULLUAUUGRROUTAUULEDUURDUEDOUURDEDYRALUADUUEEUONUENTURREAUUEURARURDARANERTANUERUTUEERDTUNNAUNUDURALANUR UUNNAYENYUATER)OUREAUEANAALURAOUUTUURAYUANUUERUUUETENEUUTENDUEOORDEUORNQDATUDRENUNUERGUUORDEDDLUURADESNUULESUURRUSRRURDRENTULEEUSARUURAURAYERN UM OyvURARDUNANUELEMANUENALESAREALAUAROONLDNOUEEREDUEDAAUUENNRONLEOYUULDGRDUEDRUOUESTEUSTUOUUNOUUDENEOUUENOULOUSANUCNSNEOOQONENRRRL AM 





THE GRAND SENUSSI, SAYID IDRIS (CENTRE), ENTERTAINED IN THE BRITISH ; 
OFFICERS’ CLUB AT BENGHAZI ON HIS RETURN TO CYRENAICA IN 1944. SENUSSI TRIBESMEN GREETING THE GRAND SENUSSI (RIGHT) AT AGEDABIA ON HIS 
RETURN IN 1944 AFTER HIS TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF VOLUNTARY EXILE. 





THE MOSQUE OF JARABUB, NEAR THE SIWA OASIS, IN THE WESTERN DESERT, 
WHICH CONTAINS THE TOMB OF THE FOUNDER OF THE SENUSSI SECT. THE TOMB OF THE FOUNDER OF SENUSSISM, MOHAMMED BEN ALI EL SENUSSI, THE 
GRAND SENUSSI, IN THE MOSQUE OF JARABUB, IN SOUTH-EASTERN CYRENAICA, 


ee 


: 
wa 
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A TOWN IN THE SENUSSI COUNTRY: SIWA, IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, EACH A REMOTE TOWNSHIP OF THE SENUSSI: GHAT, IN SOUTH-WESTERN LIBYA, 600 MILES SOUTH 

HOUSE WITH A HIGH WALL TO SECURE THE PRIVACY OF THE WOMENFOLK. OF TRIPOLI: SHOWING FORT KOUKOUMEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 
The most widely-recognised leader of the native inhabitants of Cyrenaica is the head then said in the House: “ His Majesty's Government are determined that at the 
of the Senusiyah Order of Islam, the Grand Senussi, Sayid Idris el Senussi. In end of the war the Senussis in Cyrenaica will in no circumstances fall under Italian 
1923 this spiritual, as well as temporal, leader of the Senussi withdrew from Cyrenaica domination."" This pledge has no doubt been a considerable factor in the Big Four 
in protest against the Italian Government of Libya, and went into voluntary exile discussions on the future of the Italian colonies. When British arms had freed 
in Egypt. Here he suffered no loss of spiritual prestige, a point he is said to have Cyrenaica in 1944,’ the Grand Senussi returned from his long exile in Egypt and 
rated far higher than his temporal authority. When Britain was almost alone in its had a tremendous reception from his people, who strikingly demonstrated their 
battle against Italy and Germany, the British Government entered into a special loyalty throughout his tour of the country. B.M.A. officers have also received a 
contract with him for the assistance of his people, and in January 1942 Mr. Eden warm welcome for their efforts to ensure the welfare of the native inhabitants. 
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THE REYNOLDS 


“A KRIEZE OF FOXHOUNDS”’: “‘... . so much diversity of character that the five hounds have each 
a personality.’’ C. 1765. (50 by 40 ins.) 








“$IR SOLOMON WITH THE YOUNGER JOHN SINGLETON UP": A George Stubbs (1724-1806) 
paititing from Lord Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth Woodhouse Collection. (30 by 25 ins.) 





“JOHN SINGLETON THE ELDER ON SCRUB” (c. 1775): Painted for the second Marquess of 
Rockingham, whose trainer and jockey Singleton was. (50 by 40 ins.) 


‘*A RACEHORSE AND GROOM IN A ROCKY LANDSCAPE ’’: The horse is probably Cato, who had 
a successful career between 1752 and 1761. (50 by 40 ins.) 











“BAY MALTON, WITH JOHN SINGLETON THE ELDER UP"’: A fine painting of a great jockey 
and a grand horse which beat Gimcrack in 1765. (50 by 40 ins.) 


Wentworth Woodhouse Collection of Earl Fitzwilliam. They are at present in London 
and on view to the public at the Galleries of Mr. Jack Ellis +t 168, Grafton Street, 
the exhibition being open from July 1 until July 26. The catalogues, which will 
be sold in aid of the South London Hospital for Women and Children, contain an 
appreciation of George Stubbs’s work by Sir Alfred Munnings, President of the Royal 





“A RACEROS With A Gaye AND A i pmgen rear SSRs A RUSTINS-HOUE, Academy and himself perhaps the best-known painter of horses of this generation 
ee ee oe ee ee ee Seven of the nine paintings were commissioned from Stubbs by the second Marquess 

of Rockingham, who, incidentally, completed the vast and magnificent mansion of 

The nine magnificent examples of that Old Master of the art of painting horses, | Wentworth Woodhouse, which the first Marquess had begun early in the eighteenth 
George Stubbs, which we reproduce on this and the next page, are all from the | century. The remaining two—* Sir Solomon with the Younger John Singleton,’’ and 
Continuel opposite, top right . 
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HORSE PAINTING FROM WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE. 


Continued. 

** A Racehorse with a Groom 
and Stable-lad '’—belong tc 
the artist’s last period and 
were undoubtedly commis- 
sioned by the fourth Earl 
Fitzwilliam, to whom Went- 
worth Woodhouse passed 
in 1782. Also at Wentworth 
Woodhouse is Stubbs’s mag- 
nificent life-size portrait of 
the great horse ** Whistle- 
jacket,"’ installed in a special 
panel in a room named the 
Whistlejacket Room. 
George Stubbs was born at 
Liverpool in 1724 and died 
in 1806. His work is charac- 
terised by unflinching vera 
city, and one of his most 
remarkable achievements 
was his monumental book 
“The Anatomy of the 

Horse.” 


(Left.) 

“ A FRIEZE OF THREE HORSES 
WITH THEIR GROOM’’: An 
outstanding example of Stubbs’s 
backgroundless studies. The horse 
on the right is the famous 
Whistlejacket. (75 by 40 ins.’ 





(Above.) 

“A FRIEZE OF BROOD 
MARES AND FOALS ”’ : 
Another remarkable 
backgroundless study 
from the Wentworth 
Woodhouse Collection ; 
a@ masterly work, the foal 
on the left being particu- 
larly fine. (75 by 40 ins.) 


‘ 
if 


-) 

“A PORTRAIT OF 
SAMPSON IN THREE 
POSITIONS": This 
grand painting by Stubbs 
records the stallion Samp- 
son, described as the 
largest-boned horse bred 
as a racer, which died in 
{777, aged thirty-two. 
(75 by 40 ins.) 
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SEASHORE SEARCHINGS—2. SPONGES, SEA-MOSSES AND SEA-SQUIRTS. 


Mot visitors to the seaside have wandered among the rock-pools and gulleys of the 
Z seashore. Some, no doubt, have found it hard to maintain a foothold on a 
mass of slippery weed and have put out a steadying hand to a nearby overhanging 
ledge—only to be surprised by a sudden squirt of sea-water. Few victims search for the 
culprit, but if they do, closer scrutiny of the ledge reveals that the water has come from 
one or more gelatinous lumps adhering firmly to the rock-face. These are tunicates, or 
sea-squirts, and, like the sponges, the hydroids or sea- 
mosses, and the polyzoa or sea-mats, are sedentary, plant- 
like animals fixed to rocks or weeds. They usually occur 
in great abundance, and it is their presence which makes 
the study of littoral life so fascinating as compared with 
that of terrestrial animals, and, at the same time, so 
baffling. Although to the naked eye often indistinguishable 
from seaweeds, they are, nevertheless, undeniably animals. 

Very few of these animals inhabit the shore ex- 
clusively ; their real home is just off-shore in shallow 
water never uncovered by the tide. So we find them, as 
we might expect, mainly below mid-tide-level, on that 
part of the shore exposed for shorter periods during the 
ebb and flow of the tide. They are richest in the area 
which is bared only during low-water spring tides. 
Mortality among littoral animals is high and species would 
tend to die out were they not continually reinforced by 
immigrants from shallow water. This process of colonisa- 
tion is continuous and is effected by minute larve 
carried over the beach during the breeding season by 
the incoming tide, augmenting the numbers of larve from 
earlier successful colonisers. They settle on all suitable 
ledges, boulders and weeds, but few survive out of the 
hundreds of thousands which invade each beach every 
year. Enemies account for many; others settled high 
up on the shore are killed by too long exposure to the 
air. Some, lower down on the beach, are in exposed 














positions, and are killed by the heat of the sun’s rays, MAT» VLUSTRA FOLIACEA, WHICH 


or are swept away by strong wave action. Only those 
which have settled in damp crannies, sheltered ledges, on the 
underside of boulders or under damp masses of seaweed 
receive sufficient protection to flourish. 

The best place to search is a rocky shore sheltered by a 
headland. Here there is some protection from the fury of winter 
gales, and species are more abundant than on a fully-exposed 
coast. It is for this reason that the best collecting is done on 
the rugged south-west coasts. Overhanging ledges facing north, 
away from strong sunlight at about mid-tide-level, are worth 
examining closely, for here the Purse Sponge (Grantia com- 
pressa) can be found. It is a small, whitish, flattened bag 
usually hanging by a short stalk from weeds or from the bare 
rock. Very small as well as large specimens up to 2 ins. in 
length may occur, but it is noticeable that the largest are in 
deepest shade where the sun’s rays never penetrate—for this 
species is extremely sensitive to direct sunlight. This is in 
contrast to the Breadcrumb Sponge (Halichondria panicea), 
which not only occurs in rock-pools, damp places and under 
boulders, but also in the most exposed places high up on the 
shore. Halichondria panicea takes the form of a thick crust of 
a yellowish or pale-greenish colour, which, when dried, is a 
dirty white tinged with green and crumbles readily in the hand, 
like mouldy bread. Lumps in this condition are a common 
feature washed up on the strand-line. 

In sheltered situations two species of tunicate may be found. 
These are the Gooseberry Sea-squirt (Styelopsis grossularia) and 
the Golden Stars tunicate (Botryllus schlosseri), and both feed, 
like the sponges, by straining the water for minute organisms. 
The first consists of simple individuals, but the second is a 
compound colonial form. The Gooseberry Sea-squirt is 
abundant near low water, usually occurring in red clumps. 
Each individual has a thick, gelatinous case of about the same 
firmness and thickness as an unripe gooseberry. It has two 
conical apertures through which water, for feeding and 
breathing, is inhaled and exhaled. The incoming water 
passes through the sieve-like walls of a sac and from 
thence to the exterior. Here the analogy to the lowly 
sponge ends, because sea-squirts are highly complex 
animals; thus contrasting strongly with sponges. In 
its early life a sea-squirt is a free-living ‘ tadpole,” 
having in its tail a rod of gristle—the notochord—the 
forerunner of the backbone in higher animals. This 
notochord vanishes during metamorphosis of larva into 
adult—sacrificed in favour of a sedentary existence. 

The Golden Stars tunicate consists of golden stars set 
in a plate of coloured jelly of purple, blue, green or yellow 
hues—an exquisite sight which no painting can convey. 
Each golden star is made up of a number of individual 
animals grouped around a common exhalant aperture. 
This species is so delicate that on the shore it can exist 
only as a flat plate offering the minimum resistance to the 
waves, but in still water it hangs downwards in finger- 
like masses. It may be found under boulders and on 
the broad fronds of the oarweeds. 

The oarweeds also provide an anchorage for several of 
the hydroids, the commonest being the sea-moss Obelia 
geniculata, Higher up on the shore, the sea-mosses and 
sea-firs are represented by few conspicuous species. 
Among these a small but easily seen species (Dynamene 
pumila) can always be found on the stalks of Fucus 
serratus. Another, occurring in pink clusters on the 
same weed, is Clava squamata, whose delicate beauty 
can be seen at its best if the piece of weed on 
which it is growing is allowed to stand undisturbed for a short time in a jar of sea-water. 

It is often asserted that the shore fauna has dwindled. This may be true of the 
anemones, man himself being the chief despoiler through over-collecting. At first sight 
it would appear that the more minute forms were also less common, because the older 
naturalists such as Gosse were able to find and describe delicate species that are now 
seldom reported, If the fauna is unchanged, the inference is that they were better 
naturalists than their successors, and there is some evidence for this. They were not 
content to pick out only what they could see on the shore, but also gathered odd pieces 
of weed, stone and shell which they kept in small aquaria, After a few days or weeks, the 
hydroids, which may have been very small and therefore undetected when collected, grew 
into easily-seen specimens, Within the last decade this chance gathering of shore mis- 
cellanea has been employed in the study of hydroids with considerable success. The 
conclusion, if we are to take hydroids as a criterion, is that the micro-fauna is not greatly 
changed, but that our methods of collecting have been at fault. W. J. Rees, D.Sc. 
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HAVING THE GENERAL FORM OF 
FREQUENTLY WASHED UP ON THE SHORE BY THE TIDE: THE SEA- 





HIGHLY COMPLEX ANIMALS WITH A HEART, A WELL- 

DEVELOPED BLOOD CIRCULATION AND A NERVOUS 

SYSTEM: A GROUP OF SEA-SQUIRTS, ASCIDIELLA SCABRA, 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE HYDROID SERTULARELLA GAY¥I IN 
SHALLOW WATER. 





WASHED UP ON THE SHORE IN CONSIDERABLE QUANTITIES AFTER 


OUR COAST: A COLONY OF MOSS- 
ANIMALS, SERTULARIA OPERCULATA. 
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FROM THE SUDAN TO THE INDIES: MAN AND NATURE. 


vy URING the next few months and years the whole question of the future relations of 
the Arab world with the West, and particularly with Britain, will have to be decided, 
and on that decision much depends.” So writes Edward Atiyah in an epilogue to his 
autobiography, “‘ An Aras Te.tts His Story” (John Murray; 12s. 6d.), a book of no 
little importance—as it is of considerable human interest—at this moment when Egypt, 
Palestine and the Arab Union loom so large on the political horizon. Mr. Atiyah is a Syrian 
*Christian born in the Lebanon and educated at an English 
- school in Egypt and at Oxford. His working life has been 
spent in the Sudan, where for nearly twenty years it has 
been his duty to interpret to the Government the thoughts 
and feelings of the educated Sudanese. He is happily 
married to a Scottish lady. Consequently, all he has to 
say of the pull between East and West is based upon 
deep and even hard-won knowledge. He knows the 
obstacles to Anglo-Arab friendship, just as he is certain 
of the traits and characteristics which can enable those 
obstacles to be surmounted. He points out that in the 
Mediterranean basin 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 Arabs live 
in the closest geographical and economic relation to 
Europe : “ for their own sake and the sake of Europe 
they and the Europeans must adapt themselves to each 
other and be gradually integrated in a cultural and 
spiritual synthesis.” It is encouraging to know that 
Mr. Atiyah looks hopefully to the future, though the 
gratitude he speaks of may not always be in evidence. 
Palestine, of course, is the major problem: * It alone is 
enough to poison the future if not solved in a manner 
tolerable to the Arabs.” 

British policy in the Eastern Mediterranean is also 
handled by Captain Noel-Baker, M.P., in a short, easily- 
read, but controversial book, “Greece: THE WHOLE 
Story ” (Hutchinson ; 3s. 6d.). He believes that what 
happened in 1944 was the outcome of British policy 
during the two preceding years. We should have 
strengthened E.A.M., he contends “‘ by encouraging non- 
Communist elements to join,’”’ whereas “ we tried to weaken 
its influence... by aiding its political opponents.” His 
conclusion is that, as we have told the world that we are in 
Greece to see that democracy is re-established, Greek liberation 
will be incomplete until we have discharged that obligation. 

It is pleasant to pass from embittered politics and racial 
discord to sylvan scenes and floral beauty in our own country. 
Two recent additions to that long and attractive series edited 
by W. J. Turner under the general title *‘ Britain in Pictures ” 
deal with trees and flowers: ‘“‘ TREES 1N Britain,” by Alex- 
ander L. Howard, and “‘ British GARDEN FLow_Ers,”’ by George 
M. Taylor (Collins; 4s. 6d. each). Mr. Howard pleads for 
more varied replanting of our despoiled woods so that we 
may have timber which, though limited in quantity, could be 
equal in quality to the best in the world. Among other 
interesting tree lore he reveals that in former days a cordial 
was made from walnuts, adding that valuable decanters dating 
from the reign of Queen Anne can still be found, engraved 
** Noyer.”’ He does not, unfortunately, tell us how to make this 
cordial. Mr. Taylor reminds us that the flora of our gardens 
reflects nearly every phase of our history from the time of the 
Roman occupation to the present. The earth’s surface has 
been ransacked for plants ; and still the search goes on. How 
those we have came to us, how some were developed and 
flourished and others disappointed, is delightfully told by this 
practical gardener, whose enthusiasm must prove infectious. 

Much has been written, much will cofttinue to be written, 
about love. Now we have Fr. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., arguing in 
“THe Minp AND Heart oF Love ” (Faber; 15s.) that in all 
human experience there is a twofold form of desire ; hence his 
sub-title, ‘* The Unicorn and the Lion: a Study of Eros and 
Agape.”’ It is a deep and profound study which he presents, 
and before long the ordinary reader finds himself in a maze of 
philosophy, psychology and theology from which he emerges 
dazed and not very sure of himself. Fr. D’Arcy, however, 
assures him that the perfection of love is to be found 
in personal friendship, ‘““ whether between a man and a 
woman, between man and man or between man and 
God.” His examples and quotations, from Abelard to 
Wyndham-Lewis, from St. John of the Cross to Nietzsche, 
are both prolific and apt. But his is not an easy 
book to read. 

A Fabian research group set themselves to study 
the problems of post-war agricultural policy from the 
Socialist angle. They did so knowing that Sir A. Daniel 
Hall, though not opposed to the Labour Party’s agricul- 
tural programme, once described it as “ not sufficiently 
appreciative of the technical points at issue, of the land 
and of farming itself as distinct from their social re- 
percussions.” Consequently, they determined to argue 
the case, not on social but on technical grounds. We are 
given the result in “* Towarps a SoctaList AGRICUL- 
Ture ” (Gollancz ; 6s.). Edited by F. W. Bateson, with 
a Foreword by Dr. C. S. Orwin, who is Fellow and 
Estates Bursar of Balliol, it contains lucidly expressed 
arguments and a wealth of information and statistics. 
Mr. Bateson, who is Statistical Officer to the Bucking- 
hamshire War Agricultural Executive Committee, 
supplies most of the matter himself, other contributors 
being P. Lamartine Yates, of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, Washington ; G. Fraenkel, of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London; R. S. G. 
Rutherford, of the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, Oxford; and J. B. Butler, of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
King’s College, Newcastle. 

There are no fewer than seventy-five contributors to “ Scl—ENCE AND SCIENTISTS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS INp1Es,” edited by Pieter Honig and Frans Verdoorn (Wm. Dawson and 
Sons ; 21s.), a magnificent volume published by the Board for the Netherlands Indies, Surinam 
and Curacao of New York City. They give a comprehensive picture of the development and 
status of a number of branches of the natural sciences, pure and applied, in that romantic 
quarter of the globe. Whether it be fish research or cinchona cultivation, pre-historic finds 
or palaobotany, here are authoritative articles, clearly presented and lavishly illustrated. 

Montagu Slater’s name may not be so well known, even to music-lovers, as Benjamin 
Britten’s. Yet it was he who gave Britten the text for his well-known opera, and in “* Peter 
GRIMES AND OtHeR Poems” (John Lane ; 7s. 6d.) we not only have that text, but such 
poem-plays as “ The Seven Ages of Man” and “ Old Spain,” and also a new narrative 
called ** The Figure of Nobody.” W. R. Carverrt. 
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Now that Britain is re-planning her airways, you may be feeling 
you ought to know more about us — B.O.A.C.— the first national | 
airline. Firstly, then, we are an airline in being — continuously 
since 1924, once as Imperial Airways and British Airways. We 

are operating across the world to the tune of 500,000 miles a 

week, Our assets are very sound aircraft, a world-wide organisation — 

and a staff of incomparably experienced men. Aircraft will never 

be better than the men who fly them — engines than the men who 

service them. If there’s rivalry as well as work ahead of us — 


we have the men, and it’s men that 


are going to count. 


a oy oy 
’ BRITISH QVERSEAS AIRWAYS Ree 0 A ( | 


Rrapdina ELECTRIC FIRES & COOKERS 


For the convenience of the public, we give the present day | 
prices, including all war-time advances, of the Belling Electric 
Fires and Cookers which are at present in limited production. 


I k.w. 21/-, 2 kw. 35/-, 3 kw. | 





BELLING DINKIE 


57/- 
BELLING EMPIRE | k.w. 32/-, 2 k.w. 50/-, 3 k.w. | 
57/- 
BELLING HEARTH 2 k.w. 96/—- 
BELLING NEW COUNTY 2 k.w. 70/- 
BELLING CHAMPION 750 w. 37/-, 750 w. (with lamp and | 
switch) 49/— 


1} k.w. 62/-, 2} k.w. 78/— | 
I k.w. 122/-, 2 k.w. 195/- | 


BELLING CONVECTOR 
| k.w. 36/-, 2 k.w. 54/-, Panel | 


BELLING WALL PANEL FIRE 


15/- 
BELLING CORNER FIREPLACE I k.w. 39/-, 2 k.w. 56/- 
BELLING CONVERTA FIREPLACE 2k.w. 110/- 


500 w. 37/-, | k.w. 45/- 

40 w. 30/- (Purchase Tax 7/6 | 
extra) 

1200 w. 32/- 

£8 19s. 6d. Stand 30/- extra 

4-6 persons, £21 5s. Od. 

6-8 persons, £26 I7s. 6d. 


BELLING AIR WARMER 
BELLING BED WARMER 


BELLING BOILING RING 

BELLING BABY COOKER 

Te No. 43A COOKER 
G 


BELLI No. 44A COOKER 
BELLING STREAMLINE COOKER, 4-6 persons, with automatic oven | 
63A control, £30 Os. Od. 
BELLING STREAMLINE COOKER, 4-6 persons, with Inner Glass | 
63AB Door, £35 Os. Od. 





We have a very big accumulation of orders, both for Home and Export, and in 
addition heavy commitments to the Government for cookers required for the 
National Housing Drive. : 

Any orders, which must be placed with your usual Electrical Retailer, are 
bound to be subject to very considerable delay in delivery, as we have a long 
waiting list and all orders are being dealt with in strict rotation. 


“You can’t beat a Belling” 
BRIDGE WORKS - ENFIELD - 


= 


MIDDLESEX 


C.R.C. 92 


BELLING & COMPANY LIMITED - 





: | 
| 
| 
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Britains most exclusive 
light car 


In traffic it has the acceleration for seizing openings, on the 
open road it has that reserve of power that backs up even 
high speeds. Stability on corners and exceptional road 
holding make for additional safety.. With its sleek grace, 
luxurious comfort and unusual responsiveness from the 
engine the Sunbeam-Talbot is in a class by itself in the light 
car group. In two chassis models, the Ten and the 2-litre. 


THE SUPREME SUNBEAM-TALBOT TEN and 2-LITRE 





A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


tail 





HUMBER PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


x Bs 6 | Bes : 
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Milk of 
Magn esia 
Tablets 


| 
oY eae | | d Steel he forefi f British | 
: stew ¢ Bs | “Tron and Steel” is in the forefront of Britis 
ing scidity “Milk of | Industry. Its development made possible - the 


Magnesia’ Tablets give | industrial revolution. | 50 f 

lee, relief from | To have assisted in the growth of this great OUT OF SODA AGAIN. 

indigestion. They are | industry has been the proud privilege of National What a es » Vt ti oie 
: Provincial Bank Limited. 

convenient to carry and Sparklets Syphons and Bulbs 


may be taken as re- The recovery of our share in the World’s trade are again obtainable 
for this and other commodities demands the same 3 
There are prospects of better 

















ans 





quired, level-headed conduct of financial affairs plus Bases 
courage and foresight in assessing the prospects supplies in the near future and 
Recommended by Members of of future enterprise. Principals of all types of you will soon be able to make 
the Medical Profession. business are invited to discuss the facilities which at home the purest, freshest 
the Bank can place at their disposal. “soda” that ever sparkled up 
a drink. 


avkilets 


{REGD TRADE MARK) 


Head Office : 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
and numerous branches throughout England and Wales 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK Sp 











* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phi fips preparation of magnesia. 





= NPB 


| for service J 
i 


Manufactured entirely i 


in London, England 
Qatind 


pire A 


Take care of your - Pipe. 
When available the very limited 
supplies are sent to Barling Agents. 




















His Majesty a pnd 


BENSOI SON, andl, HEDG: GES, 
Old Bond Sect W? - 


MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES & SMOKING TOBACCO OFFER 
DUTY FREE 
to members of H.M. Force’ in India, Burma, Ceylon, S.E.A.C. and 
H.M. Navy (hips in commission only) 
SUPER VIRGINIA SMOKING MIXTURE 
500 for 21/- 1,000 for 40/- $ Ib. for 8/6 1 Ib. for 16/6 
in hermetically sealed tins, prices inckude all delivery charges 


Send full address with remittance to 
a Benson and Hedges (Overseas) Ltd. Dept HMI 13 Old Bead Street W1 a. 





Prices are as follows : 
Standard 5.8. S-M. L. E.L. 
or Sandblast - 116 15/6 I8/6 22/6 
Ye Olde Wood L. E.L. 
Selected Grains 16/6 21/. 24/6 28/6 


Letters S.S., S-M., L., E.L., om each pipe 
indicate sizes — Small- Small, ‘Small- Medium, 
Large and Extra-Large. 


Index of Sizes dearly marked on each stem. | 
Manufactured by | 

B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 18/2) | 
t 
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“ Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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ADAGESN°21 


Self praise is no re- 


Hetp YOuRSELF 





commendation... but 
The war may have interrupted praise from users of 
your career but good strategy can ANDY Garden Gloves 


still help you to smooth your peace- 
time road. 

With vour future backed by a 
Scottish Widows’ Fund life policy 
you can stride forward with the 
peace- winning confidence that 
insists on success, 


You will put yourself ander no 


reaches us by every 
| post. They protect the 

from the thorniest bushes, don't 
harden after wetting, and can be 
washed over and over again. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 




















bligati by writing for full a 
pers. get . “Boys and girls come out to play”... . mongers Storer or direc 
The Seeretary How they run and shout and laugh and kick and slide. Bless cubcendlasneaanean tl 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND |} er, bev." happy! Sue whar a world of washing, cleaning TeDeon twommuey a eo. \ 
cooking, mending, to keep 5,500 children happy and healthy : ROCHDALE 
Head Office : Mothers know what that means. And fathers and mothers can 
9 ay oy guess what it costs. Will you please send us your donation today ? 
London Offices : GIFTS gratetully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of z @ — 
SS) To 735 





FOE mg Song y England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. 1! 
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MAKERS OF A 


MILLION CARS 





























ON THE SHELF 


“Hawkins, why are you | 


poised at that dizzy height ?” I should hardly think it is The first Austin was built in 1906. With pride we 


in Basil’s line either.”’ : ili 
| can now announce the completion of the millionth. 





“J am searching, Sir, for the | “No, Sir. But it was behind And now for the second million—with production 
already higher than before the war and steadily 


third volume of Plutarch’s | that particular volume that he 
Lives.” concealed his private Rose’s Lime increasing, Austin is making every effort to meet 
Juice at the party, fearing that home and overseas demands. 


“é . bd ~ ° . 3% 
And why this sudden supplies might run out. 
yearning for classical bio- 


graphy?” “They didn’t.” AUSTIN 


“J do not require Plutarch for | “I know, Sir. But now Mr. " 
my own consumption, Sir. It is | Basil plans a pariy at his own ‘you Can depend on it } 
the result of a telephone request | flat, and he wants his Rose’s 

. -p 99 . °9 
from Mr. Basil. urgenlly. | THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 








ROSES—There is no substitute 























sacOBS 


water biscuits 









The original and pre- 






eminent MEN’S | 





GARTER — London 
but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 


made since the last 


century. 


astringent. See your dentist regularly. 


HOsion ee 


The Garter with the 
Keeatgiys W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


MADE BY HOWARD WALL LTD., LONDON 
Obtainable from all good class hosiers and outfitters | 
































written consent of the publisher trst given. be lent 
i, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold 


t 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising terary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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OUSES in Lom- 

bard Street were 
identified by their signs 
until 1770, when the 
Directory first gave 


numbers to them. The 


~W - e 
) LOMBARD \ 
Qs (STREET 


| 
Leader t : Re, 
RY Shree 


PA Yeas! Ls rer 


Black Spread Eagle, 
which now hangs over 
the door of Barclays 
Head Office, is the sign 
originally Wat- 
son’s House (Number 
56) which was erected 
after the Great Fire of 
1666 on the site of the 
George Inn. 
These premises were dow! 12 0 : 
bought in 1728 by the SS 6 Se SS 
Quaker—John Freame—who, like so many of the original London Bankers, 
was a goldsmith. Eight years later his son-in-law—James Barclay—entered 
the business, which, by 1834, became Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Company. 
When the big amalgamation of 1896 took place, twenty separate banks 
formed the nucleus of Barclay & Company Limited. The Directors of the 
new concern were all practical bankers, one or more being chosen to represent 
SSE 2. «an a Ras: =< each of the old banks. 
Beak»... >. SESS Local Boards were formed in the country areas to maintain the existing 
ist personal relationships with the Bank’s customers. This system has been 
continued and extended up to the present day, so that the characteristics of 
the local businesses might still be preserved under the old sign of the Black 


over 


Pn 


cae 
Ne 


Spread Eagle. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


House, London 


The Rover Company Limited, Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire 
CVS-44 


34 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 











electrically welded 
steel tubes by 
Tube Products Ltd., 
Oldbury, Birmingham. 


The companies forming 
the Tube Investments 
Group provide, between 
them, a range of tubes, 
in steel or in light alloys 
to meet almost every 
engineering or decorative 
need yet thought of. And 
as new ideas come along 
they will be ready to 
meet those, too. 


Why your help is needed 


It is not surprising that from an army of four and a half millions 
there should come many cases of human hardship that cannot be 
met by Government relief schemes. 

The Army Benevolent Fund, by grants to suitable service insti- 
tutions, helps to provide the financial assistance that thousands of 
such people so sorely need. It looks to you for the means. 

It would be an affront to the dignity of men, women and children 
who are suffering — and to your own — to appeal to your pity in 
this matter. Please give us all you can, out of a simple sense of 
gratitude for “* services rendered.” 


Donations payable 
to The Army Benevolent 
Fund may be sent to 
Field-Marshal The Earl of 
Cavan, 20, Grosvenor 
Place, London, $.W.1!, or 
paid into any Bank in 
Gt. Britain or Northern 
ireland 


SUPPORT THE 


ARMY BENEVOLENT 


( Registered under the War Charities Act, 140 
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